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FRANK LAYTON: 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BUSH; AND ONE OF ITS PERILS EXEMPLIFIED. 


Australian bushman, which, with the voice raised 
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startled Frank Layton from his early morning | windings, led on rather by the trail of the missing 


slumber, but roused his companions, whose ears | 
| seemed to proceed from the opposite side of the 


were more accustomed to the sound. Raising 
himself from his couch of dry leaves, Mr. Bracy 
returned shout for shout, and again listened. The 
cry was repeated in a long, melancholy cadence. 

“Dick has lighted on something out of the 
common,” Mr. Bracy said, composedly ; “we had 
better turn out, Layton, and see what mare’s-nest 
he has found. Mr. Irving, will you go too? or 
shall we leave you to take care of the pots and 
pans, and make up the fire P” : 

Mr. Irving yawned, and preferred staying be- 
hind; and in a few minutes the farmer and his 
stockman were hastening in the direction whence 
the alarm had sounded. 

We have described the place of the bivouac as a 
rocky glen ; but this conveys an indifferently cor- 
rect idea of the spot. It was rather one of a series 
of irregular hollows deep down in the recesses of 
hills, which presented not so much the appearance 
of ordinary and regular mountain scenery, as a 
wild disarrangement and confused heaping toge- 
ther of immense masses of rocks, into which the 
travellers had not without difficulty made their way. 

On the previous day, after leaving the station, 
they had proceeded in the track we have already 
described as taken by Frank and Barnes in pursuit 
of the cattle. The sides of the chasm which had 
bafiled them were found, higher up the mountain, 
to approach each other within a distance of six or 
eight feet, and then again suddenly to diverge. 
Everywhere they sunk perpendicularly down, until 
lost in gloomy obscurity. It seemed as though, 
in some mighty upheaving and throbbing of the 
globe, the mountain had been reft asunder from 
summit to base. At the nearest point of approach, 
the cattle had evidently been compelled to spring 
from side to side of the cleft; and then, turning 
abruptly northward, had been driven through a 
narrow and dangerously steep pass—-the dry chan- 
nel of a mountain stream—into a thick and 
widely-extended wilderness of tangled bush on the 
opposite mountain’s side. Pushing through this, 
the trail had led the pursuers upwards over a 
second chain of heights, the descent from which 
was so rugged and hazardous that they were com- 
pelled to dismount and lead their horses. 

We shall not further retrace the adventures of 
the previous day. Prcbably the travellers had 
advanced some thirty miles through various ob- 
stacles, keeping close on the obvious track of the 
missing cattle, when the approach of evening 
warned them of the necessity of rest. 

The scenery around the resting-place was not 
devoid of interest. Here and there, throughout 
the glen, giant forest-trees had taken root in the 
apparently forbidding soil. At places, too, were 
meadow-like spots, green with coarse, scanty herb- 
age; but above all rose tall, black, beetling cliffs, 
which shut out the beams of the rising sun, and 
east a chilling shade across the entire valley. 
Lower down in the glen a line of brighter green 
marked the course of a narrow rivulet, until it was 
lost in a thicket of brushwood, whence the cry 
which had broken the morning dreams of the 
slumberers seemed to issue. 

Pushing on in that direction, then, the master 
and his man reached the rivulet and followed its 





cattle than by the voice of the scout, which had 


glen. Following these footmarks, they presently 
found themselves on a narrow, slippery, and as- 
cending ledge, bounded on one side by wall-like 
cliffs, and on the other by an equally wall-like 
descent to the stream, until, turning an elbow of 
the cliff, a broader space was reached, in which 
were manifest tokens of a night encampment. The 
place was bare of herbage, and was roofed over 
with heavy masses of rock, which seemed ready to 
fall and bury all beneath in destruction. Frank 
shuddered as he cast his eyes upwards; while 
his employer scanned the place with a curious eye. 

“A good enough hiding-place this,” he said; 
“safe asa stock-yard. A hundred beasts might 
be penned here for a night or two, and, if there 
were anything for them to eat, for a month or two; 
but there is not. A pity, too, as it would have 
saved us any further search. You see,” he added, 
“there’s no other way out of this place but the 
one we came in by, for on the other side, you ob- 
serve, there is not footing even for a rat; and 
one man at the entrance would keep all right and 
tight.” 

A further examination proved that Mr. Bracy’s 
experienced eye had not deceived him. The cattle 
had been penned in this natural cavern on the 
night succeeding that on which they were stolen, 
and driven out again in the morning, doubling for 
a considerable distance on their own trail. 

“ We shall have them yet,” said Mr. Bracy, ex- 
ultingly ; “ but there seems to be something more 
in the wind ; it was not from here that Dick eoo- 
ehed.” And, suddenly raising his voice, he shouted 
so loudly as to awaken the echoes of the whole 
glen—rock answering to rock until the voice died 
away in a prolonged and distant murmur“ Coo. 
eh-coo-eh-eh-eh-eh.” 

An answering cry reached them from the bush 
on the opposite side of the glen; and retracing 
their steps, they entered into the thicket, guided 
by the stream, following it upwards towards its 
source. For some time the path was intricate and 
difficult, while the tall scrub meeting overhead 
almost shut out the light of day; but presently 
the bushmen emerged upon an open space of some 
considerable extent, verdant as an English lawn, 
through which the stream gently trickled. Scat- 
tered over this poet spot were a few detached 
and straggling bushes; but above all, close by the 
stream, rose & gum-tree, so majestic in its towering 
height, and symmetrical in its proportions, that 
Frank broke out into an exclamation of delight. 

“Worth coming fifty miles only to see such a 
tree as that, sir,” he said. 

“ Possibly, Layton ; and I might have thought 
so when I was twenty years younger; but I reckon 
Dick did not call us out of our blankets into 
the bush to look at a gum-tree,” replied Mr. 
Bracy ; “ and there he is—in a brown study, too.” 

The young native, when they had advanced a 
little farther, was seen standing at the root of the 
tree, holding in one hand the pony by its hobble- 
chain, and intently contemplating an object at his 
feet. Frank afterwards a that the pony 
had made its way up the bed of the stream, and 
had thus led its rider to the spot. 
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On the approach of his master the black lifted 
his face, on which an expression of strong disgust 
mingled with horror was plainly enough depicted. 
He uttered, too, a low, musical cry, the meaning of 
which was lost upon Frank. Not so, however, 
on Mr. Bracy, who sprang forward, and in another 
minute was standing by his side. 

A dead body, fearfully mangled, or rather its 
poor remains, lay exposed beneath the tree; almost 
all appearances of humanity were lost, except in the 
bleached and dry bones, on which the sun was 
shining ghastlily. Remnants of clothing were 
scattered about the spot; a gun, unloaded, and a 

owder flask, empty, as was afterwards discovered, 
y by its side; the gun was deeply rusted. A 
watch was still attached to the neck by a steel guard- 
chain; and an open knife was seen at alittle dis- 
tance from the spot. All that was of metal was 
tarnished and rusted ; all of clothing was torn and 
rotten; all that remained of what had lived was 
putrid and loathsome. 

“Has murder been done here?” Frank asked, 
ina sinking tone. He felt heart-sick at the object 
before him, from which, nevertheless, he could not 
remove his gaze. 

“Murder! no; here are no signs of murder,” 
replied Mr. Bracy, speaking huskily. “The mi- 
serable corpse tells its own story; and this,” he 
added, shaking the powder flask, which he had 
taken up. “The way Icst; the poor traveller be- 
wildered in these glens; no help near, none within 
reach of human cry of distress; food gone; the 
last charge of powder expended; what is left but 
to lie down and die P” 

“ But this is horrible, sir; and you speak as if 
such things were not uncommon,” Frank said. 

“ As to that, Layton, we don’t know exactly how 
common they may be; I have never known of such 
a case before in these parts; but that does not say 
that there may not have been many. But I can 
tell you that even among the settlements, or what 
are called the settlements of the older colony, I 
have known or heard of such things again and 
again. We need not talk about that now, how- 
ever; the question is, what is to be done with this 
poor fellow? You did right, Dick, to call; but 
what are we to do?” 

The young black had remained silent, after the 
single plaintive utterance of which we have spoken ; 
nor did he now reply, except by an expressive ges- 
ture, first pointing to a bulky substance on the 
edge of the stream, against which its current was 
rippling. It was a saddle and horse-trappings, 
black, sodden, and, like the garments of the dead 
man, torn to shreds. 

“ Plain enough to be seen, that,” said Mr. Bracy, 
mournfully ; “the horse was badly secured and 
made his escape, and is fattening now in some 
mountain gully, and rejoicing in his freedom, while 
his master——but what now, Dick?” he asked, 
breaking off his reflections, as the young man, 
catching his master’s eye, laid his finger on the 
trunk of the tree, in the bark of which an attempt 
had been made to cut a name. Weariness, weak- 
ness, or despair had perhaps arrested the hand 
from which the open knife had fallen; but enough 
had been done to call from Mr. Bracy, the moment 
his glance fell on the feeble lettering, an exclama- 
tion of strong and horror-struck fecling. 





‘s ae Mr. Irving—Mr. Archie!” said the 
ack. 

Frank looked at the carved bark, and saw that 
the letters A. IR were plainly distinguishable ; 
and then came full into his memory that he had 
heard from Tom Price, among other light matters, 
of a certain Archibald Irving, a brother of Mr. 
Bracy’s neighbour, who was engaged to Mr. 
Bracy’s elder daughter, and that the marriage 
would some day give licence for a good jollification, 
as the stockman termed it. He had heard, too, 
that this Archie Irving had started a few weeks 
since across the bush, to reach the overland route 
to Sydney, on some business connected with the 
sale of a farm in the older colony, and was not 
expected back at Hunter’s Creek for some few 
months. Calling this to mind, Frank was at no 
loss to interpret the shock which the fearful dis- 
covery had produced on his employer, who stag- 
gered bodily like a drunken man beneath the 
sudden blow, while his countenance bore witness 
to the agitation of his mind. But he quickly re- 
covered his habitual self-command. 

“This is a terrible business, Dick,” he said; 
“ but before we speak of it, we ought to be quite 
sure. Poor Archie! he was confident he would 
find his way, though he had never travelled it be- 
fore; but he has strangely wandered, if it be he. 
His poor brother too—and Eleanor,” he muttered, 
with quivering lips; “ we thought it strange not 
to have had a line from him.” 

These words dropped from Mr. Bracy in broken 
sentences; while, with Frank’s assistance—for the 
young native evinced an evident reluctance to touch 
the poor relics of mortality—he gently disentangled 
the guard-chain of the watch, picked from the 
ground the open knife, and the gun, and collected 
a few scattered and soiled papers which a closer 
search discovered. The remains of the saddle, too, 
underwent examination: there was nothing there; 
but turning again to the body, a leathern pocket- 
book and purse were found beneath it, the purse 
containing a small sum in coin, and the pocket- 
book, a much larger amount in paper currency and 
letters: among others, one which Mr. Bracy him- 
self had written, and intrusted to his young friend. 
On the handle of the knife were engraved the 
initials of Archie Irving ; and the gun was recog- 
nised by the young black as Mr. Archie’s. There 
was no longer a doubt; and within half a mile of 
the spot where they stood was the living brother, 
whose voice, even now, they heard loudly and im- 
patiently coo-ehing for them—annoyed, probably, 
by their lengthened absence. 

“There’s no use in standing here,’ Mr. Brac 
at length said, in a tone of suppressed grief; 
“something must be done. Wait here, Layton, 
with Dick, and I will go and break the news to 
poor Irving. I wish now that he were not with 
us; but it is best, perhaps, that he is.” And he 
slowly retired. ft 

“ This isa sad affair, Dick,” said Layton, turning 
to the young native, who was gently leading his 

ony to and fro, at some distance from the muti- 
ated corpse, and whose countenance still retained 
its expression of grief mingled with terror; “ and 
Mr. Bracy speaks of such accidents as not unusual.” 

“Tl tell you what I know,” said the black : 
“Mr. Laker was a big farmer back from Sydney. 
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It wasn’t far from Mr. Bracy’s, and he used to come 
over to our farm; it was when I was a boy. 
knew him very well. One day he went away into 
the bush. He never came back again, Mr. Lay- 
ton. Night and morning they looked for him, and 
then got frightened: so one went this way, and 
another that way, for two, three, four days. Then 
they said the blacks had killed him and put him 
pa Rely They lay too much to the blacks,” 
the young man added, with feeling. ‘“‘ But it 
wasn’t the blacks. One day, a month afterwards, 
a black came in, all full of fright, and said Mr. 
Laker was found. And so he was: not two miles 
from his home—dead. It was all written down in 
a book that was beside him. He had wandered 
and wandered till he could not tell where he was ; 
he had called and called, and no answer; and then 
he had starved ; and the warragats—what you call 
the dingoes—and eagles had done, what they have 
done here, Mr. Layton,” the youth said with a 
shudder. “I can tell you plenty more,” he added, 
“and all true: but I havn't heart to tell more.” 


CHAPTER XI, 

A STOCK-YARD WITHOUT A STOCKMAN.—HOME TO THE BUN. 
Ws shall not attempt to describe the scene of des- 
perate grief which Frank witnessed on the return 
of the brother with Mr. Bracy. Archibald Irving 
was the younger brother; he had not been long 
in the colony, whither his brother had preceded 
him only by two or three years. They were bound 
together by strong ties of affection; and to the 
care of the elder brother the younger had been 
committed by a mother yet living in their native 
land, who had reluctantly consented to part with 
her youngest-born. He, adventurous and confident, 
had in this instance refused to listen to the per- 
suasions of his friends, to take a guide through 
the bush and across the mountains, and had 
perished in a spot far from his proper path, and 
where months might be passed without the intru- 
sion of a human being. 

An hour later, and leaving the brother and his 
friend to watch by the fragments of the dead, 
Frank and the black native were hurrying back to 
the station; and, occupied as his mind was with 
the incident which had stopped short their journey, 
he could very well understand how, in those path- 
less wilds, a solitary traveller, unused to the perils 
and resources of the bush, might lose, in succes- 
sion, way, courage, hope, and life; nor could he 
help admiring with what unerring instinct the 
young black, although he had never before tra- 
versed that part of the country, led the way home- 
wards, not by keeping strictly to the trail of the 
cattle and their own, which was yet visible, but by 
taking cuts across the bush which considerably 
shortened the distance to their destination. 

Another moonlight night found them returnmg 
by the same track, with mattock and spade, and a 
fresh supply of provisions which the delay might 
render necessary; in the morning, the mourning 
watchers buried, beneath the solitary gum-tree, the 
remains of their brother and friend; and soon 
afterwards, leaving the tools in the glen, the party 
was once more on the track of the stolen cattle. 

There is this advantage in pressing and urgent 
engagements which call for active exertion of mind 
and body, that they give no leisure for the soft 





indolence of grief. When again in the saddle, 


I | the two stockowners, though with subdued spirits 


and more silent energy than before, seemed to 
give themselves up to the pursuit on which they 
had entered. 

Disentangled from the labyrinth of rock, amidst 
which poor Archie had become fatally involved, the 
adventurers found themselves on a broad plain, 
alike wearying to the eye and depressing to the 
mind by its monotony and barrenness. In every 
direction the same tiring landscape presented 
itself—a flat extent of surface, bounded only by the 
distant horizon ; low, misshapen, stunted trees, 
which, equally with the coarse and scanty herb- 
age, one | the poverty of the soil, and occa- 
sional thickets of brushwood. The mid-day sun 
beat fiercely on the travellers as they traversed this 
forbidding region ; and, to add to the distress of 
heat, and the fatigue arising from the mournful 
watching of Mr. Bracy and his friend, and the pre- 
vious exertions of Frank and his black companion, 
they looked in vain for water. Here, too, the trail 
they were following was almost lost. The baked 
earth had taken no impression of hoof-marks, or 
what faint traces were distinguishable were so 
widely spread over the sullen flat, and among its 
low and scarcely living bush, that it seemed as 
though the pursuit must needs be discontinued, 
There was enough of novelty, however, in the 
scene to deprive Frank of the sense of one half of 
his weariness, and to abstract his mind from the 
melancholy spectacle which had so lately been 
before him ; especially when a flock of kangaroos 
bore down upon the horsemen, and then, stopping 
short at not many yards distance, appeared to 
challenge them to a race across the plain—a chal- 
lenge which the dogs of the party, at any rate, 
were willing to accept. A minute before, they 
lagged lazily and painfully behind their masters, 
with tongues hanging from their mouths, and 
panting. Now, joining in a chorus of short and 
lively barks, they dashed towards the flock, which 
was, the next moment, bounding rapidly over the 
hard and unproductive ground. For one moment 
the superior horsemen of the party, in spite of the 
solemn and sorrowful pre-occupancy of their minds, 
drew up, and, turning in the direction of the chase, 
seemed to be on the point of urging their horses 
to follow. But more prudent considerations pre- 
vailed; and, calling in the dogs with a loud and 
long halloo, they proceeded slowly on what ap- 
peared to be their proper course. 

At noon, the party rested from sheer exhaus- 
tion, and sought an imperfect shelter from the heat 
beside a clump of stunted brushwood. They did 
not untie their bags of provision, as they could not 
eat, and there was no water to quench their burn- 
ing thirst. Visions of a muddy pond in the farm- 
yard of his boyish home, in which he had often 
launched his mimic fleet of walnut shells, flitted 
through Frank’s imagination. Oh for a deep and 
long draught from that muddy pond, on which 
ducks swam, and in which swine were wont to 
roll delightedly! Happily, the plain was not in- 
terminable. After a short rest, the travellers re- 
mounted; and Frank had reason to admire afresh 
the sagacity of the young native, who, when Mr. 
Bracy himself was at length unable to perceive the 
trail of the cattle, and believed that it was alto- 
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gether lost, quietly constituted himself guide and 
scout, and before long led the party again into the 
track from which they had diverged. And as 
evening came on, it was no small relief to find that 
a shelter, at least, and probably water also, was to 
be obtained in a forest at the edge of the plain, 
which skirted on the opposite side another irregu- 
lar chain of rocky eminences. They were not dis- 
appointed ; and in the early part of another night’s 
bivouac, sad and tragic tales were told of lost bush- 
men and of miserable convicts who had fled from 

unishment inflicted or threatened, to meet death 
b want in the inhospitable bush; and of settlers 
who had perished, like poor Archie, far from human 
help ; and of others who, in painful extremity, had 
been rescued by bushrangers, or by the black na- 
tives. Heart-sickened by these melancholy details, 
Frank wrapped himself in his blanket, and morn- 
ing again found the adventurers on their toilsome 
journey. 

Towards noon the scene changed to one of wild 
and startling novelty. The recovered track of the 
cattle led into a narrow gully in the mountains 
which rose abruptly from the forest. As the ex- 
plorers advanced, the gully, winding in its course, 
descended and contracted, while the mountain 
sides appeared almost to meet hundreds of feet 
above their heads; and stately trees, which to the 
travellers seemed only stunted shrubs of a few 
inches in height, spread their branches over the 
intervening space, and all but excluded the light of 
day. Presently, a stout barrier of rough logs im- 
peded further progress, where the pass was narrow- 
est, The barrier was certainly the contrivance of 
human hands; the logs—there were two—rested 
on mortices cut in the solid rock, and much 
strength was required to raise them. Silently, 
Mr. Bracy dismounted, and placing his shoulder 
beneath, one after the other came tumbling down. 
A few more paces, and the scene was once more 
strangely altered. A wide amphitheatre of almost 
perpendicular rocks was spread before the specta- 
tors, rising high, and shutting out the sight of all 
external objects except the then unclouded sky. 
A carpet of soft grass covered the ground, which, 
gently depressed on one side, contained a pool of 
pure clear water, overshadowed by trees, beneath 
which were quietly feeding a small herd of cattle. 

It needed only a glance from the experienced 
eye of Mr. Bracy to discover that the object of his 
journey was attained; and in the satisfaction of 
the moment, he was willing to give credit to the 
plunderers for their ingenuity in discovering and 
appropriating a spot which served at once as a 
hiding-place and a stock-yard. No stockman was 
to be seen, and indeed none was needed. The 
barrier they had passed, once fixed, egress was 
impossible ; while the fertility and water supply 
of the inclosed spot were sufficient for the con- 
tinued sustenance of a much larger herd than it 
was ever likely to contain. The plain inference 
drawn from the discovery was, that the marauder, 
whoever he might be, having driven the cattle to 
this mountain gully, and secured it, had departed, 
intending at his leisure, and when he might safely 
do it, either to remove them to his own run, re- 
branded, if that were possible, or to drive them 
with others to Melbourne, or, likely enough, into 
the neighbouring colony, the travelled route to 





which was probably at no insurmountable distance 
from the spot. 

Mr. Bracy, however, did not trouble himself 
with unprofitable conjectures. Taking advantage 
of the facilities offered there for rest, shelter, and 
refreshment, the whole party unsaddled and hob- 
bled their horses, and prepared for their fourth 
night’s encampment in the bush, timing their 
departure thence on the following morning, with 
the recovered cattle, so as to avoid passing over 
the shelterless and scorched plain under the burn- 
ing heat of a noonday sun. 

The object of the expedition being successfully 
accomplished, and the excitement abated, it was 
obvious to Frank that the thoughts of his com- 
panions were painfully engrossed by the sorrowful 
discovery they had made. They rode on silently 
and dejectedly, leaving to Frank and the black the 
care of the cattle, which, indeed, required no 
watchfulness nor urging to keep in the homeward 
track. Meanwhile came on a sudden change in 
the weather. A violent storm of wind raised 
around the _—_ clouds of fine dust, almost blind- 
ing in its effects ; then a few heavy drops of rain 
warned them of a coming deluge. They had 
reached the middle of the barren plain, when a 
loud peal of thunder burst over their heads, and 
torrents of rain, descending in sheets rather 
than in drops, in one minute drenched them to 
the skin. On—on—no time for loitering now; 
the lightning played around them incessantly, and 
the ground, which in the morning was hard and 
dry as stone, now became a swamp: The cattle 
rushed wildly across the plain, dazzled with the 
blaze and terrified by the loud crashing of thunder 
peals. At length, the shelter of rocks was reached, 
and a cheerless, sleepless vigil was spent in the 
glen which had witnessed the first night’s light- 
hearted bivouac. By morning the storm had spent 
its fury ; but the rain continued, and a cold chill- 
ing wind swept across the mountains, as they 
plodded wearily homeward. Every vestige of a 
track was obliterated; but they pressed onward, 
guided by the instinct of the cattle, leading them 
towards their accustomed run, which they reached 
in safety. 

Mr. Bracy invited his neighbour to remain with 
him until the following morning in the stockmen’s 
hut. ‘There will be sorrow enough,” he said, 
“when we get to Hunter’s Creek. Poor Eleanor! 
let her have one more quiet night.” 





SNOW-BIRDS. 


In most armies equipped and prepared for battle 
there is a corps of reserve, generally consisting of 
the flower of the troops, and who are never called 
into action, save in cases of emergency, when their 
operations are expected to be decisive. There is 
no history of a campaign that we are aware of in 
which the reserve’ have not played a part of more 
or less importance, and not unfrequently they have 
monopolised the glory of the day. The great 
army of labourers who, day by day, and hour by 
hour, so manfully fight the battle of life, has also 
its corps of reserve, who, like their military proto- 
types, would seem to come into action only at times 
of sudden emergency. Here, however, all simi- 
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litude ends between them and the heroes of war: 
they are not the flower of the troops, but rather 
the detached and disabled stragglers and camp- 
followers, who, without captain or company, follow 
in the rear of the host, to gather up its wrecks and 
leavings. They reap small glory, but much toil 
and privation, and are ever ready to incur no end 
of the former to alleviate the pressure of the latter. 
We should have no means of judging of the asto- 
nishing numbers of this body of reserve, who can- 
not be said to exist in the ranks of labour, but as 
thrust out of the ranks—were it not for the occa- 
sional exigencies which arise demanding their im- 
mediate services, and calling them into activity 
with a certainty inevitable as the want and woe, 
the misery and the fear of misery, which urge them 
to exertion whenever there is the smallest prospect 
of a recompence for it. 

We might specify perhaps a score sf such occa- 
sions liable to arise at one time or other, requiring 
the energies of this dormant labour power, and 
rewarding it, though with scant remuneration, for 
its prompt exercise. But we shall confine our- 
selves for the present to a single one—a fall of 
snow in London streets, or rather in London 
suburbs. By a regulation of the police autho- 
rities, every householder in broad London is com- 
pelled, under penalty of a fine, to clear the pave- 
ment in front of his house of snow by a certain 
hour in the morning—a bye-law intended for the 
convenience of foot-passengers, and for the dis- 
couragement of accidents and broken bones, which, 
in spite of all precautions, are sufficiently numerous 
in frosty seasons. 

It happens to have been snowing pretty fast 
during the night, and the undulating unlevel of 
roofs which greets us from our chamber window 
is lapped in a white mantle. We hail the advent 
of something like an old-fashioned winter with 
pleasure, because it brings with it a gush of old 
associations and refreshing memories of by-gone 
time; and we descend to breakfast, feeling younger 
than we did yesterday by a good deal, in spite of a 
rheumatic twinge, which recals rather ominously 
the experience of last winter. We gaze out upon 
the driving snow-flakes with a distinct recollection 
of that old pond at the bottom of the paternal pad- 
dock, overshadowed with larches, valiant firs, and 
rickly holly, where, under the guidance of cousin 

‘om, we screwed our first skates into the heels of 
our first wellingtons, and picked up our first tum- 
bles along with our first experience in that delight- 
ful art. There stood dear sister Sue, wrapped in 
fur to the eyes—now laughing at the odd antics 
we cut—now shrinking with terror as the ice 
eracked threateningly—now 

“ Bang!” comes an atlantean dab at the street- 
door, which, half splitting the panel, dissipates our 
vision in an instant; and as Betty opens to the un- 
ceremonious applicant, we hear the voice of the 
policeman of our terrace reminding us with official 
importance that we must clear the snow from the 
front of the house, or incur a penalty of forty shil- 
lings. Having delivered this reminder, he is off 
to the other householders on his beat, who, like 
ourselves, have been oblivious of the duty the law 
enforees. But what is now to be done P 

Betty has hardly reached the kitchen, when 
there is a second appeal at the door—not by any 





means an authoritative “bang,” but a gentle, 
modest touch, accompanied by a clinking of iron 
upon the step. 

“ Please to want your door-way done, ma’am ? 
do it slap-up for tuppence.” ‘‘ Wide-awake Jem,” 
as he is called, has followed close at the heels of 
the policeman, to make sure of the job, and of 
course he gets it; and setting to work in earnest, 
with shovel and birch-broom, makes a prodigious 
clatter over his work. Owing to the traffic of pas- 
sengers, the snow is trodden hard upon the stones, 
and he has a tough task of it; but he chips away 
at it with a will and gets the better of it. Before 
he has half done, the same operation is going on in 
a dozen different places within hearing, and the 
whole road on both sides of the way resounds with 
the clatter of hoes, picks, and spades, by whose 
united movements a torrent of snow is cascading 
into the roadway. 

We feel the value of their labours as we walk 
cityward after breakfast, and are impressed with a 
sense of the vast number and endless variety of 
these impromptu pioneers, whom a single fall of 
snow appears to have suddenly called into existence. 
We have counted twelve at the work in a line of 
not more than two hundred yards. At this rate 
the whole host must amount to several thousands 
thus simultaneously employed. When we reflect 
that they have all employed themselves—volunta- 
rily come forward to solicit the drudgery of a spe- 
cies of labour so comfortless and so ill paid—we 
cannot escape the painful conviction, that within 
the wide-spread arms of the metropolis there 
must at all times exist a struggling multitude 
of beings who, if not actually undergoing positive 
want, are at least on the extreme verge of destitu- 
tion. The greater number of these snow-birds are 
boys and lads from twelve to sixteen years of age ; 
but very many are girls and young women in tat- 
tered and scanty garb—their unprotected feet 
sodden with the slushy snow-water. Some are 
plainly frozen-out labourers, and these are best 
equipped for the purpose, having heavy tools at 
their command, with which the task is readily ac- 
complished. Others are labourers’ wives anxious 
to earn a few pence for hungry families at home; 
and the only implement which some of them carry 
is the fire-shovel, snatched from the hearth. Others, 
again, are old men and women, come shivering 
forth in the wintry air, perhaps to earn the means 
= “woes a little fuel to warm their aged 


mbs. 

As the work they solicit must be done by some- 
body, most of them are successful in the search of 
employment ; and few, if any, can return without 
some small reward for their industry. Here and 
there a penurious housekeeper, with a mistaken 
economy, is seen sprinkling salt upon the snow 
before his door, instead of expending twopence in 


its removal. Such a proceeding is worse than 
sheer stupidity, and would be justly visited by the 
infliction of the penalty threatened inst non- 
removers of snow. It is true that the salt melts 
the snow; but it substitutes for it a pool of water 
many degrees colder than the snow itself, and sub- 
jects all who pass over it to the danger of catching 
severe chills by a sudden irruption into an ex- 
tremely low temperature. He who experiments 
with salt in this way may save a few coppers in the 
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thing he can do towards placing himself and family 
upon a diet of gruel and slops. 

We have noticed that the most sturdy and ener- 
getic of this class of winter’s day ephemera, whom 
we have called pirat mana | eombine with 
the snow-sweeping an ogous pursuit, namely, 
the collecting of ice, in a small way, for hotel- 
keepers and confectioners, Proceeding from the 
suburbs, after the pavements are cleared, te the 
ponds and ditches in the outskirts, they break up 
and gather into heaps the surface ice, ang, loading 
it in hand-carts, wheel it off to the city, For this 
there is always a ready market—the demand for 
ice throughout the year in London beiyg much 
greater than the average frosts of our winters are 
sufficient to supply. Sometimes, when snow is 
plentiful, and the harvest of ice is not very promis- 
ing, these adventurers will roll the snow inte huge 
heavy balls, which, being closely rammed inte 
ice-wells, subserve the purpose of ice throughout 
the summer, though, perhaps, less effectually, 

It is but a melancholy spectacle, that a 
snow-storm in London reveals to us. It shows u@ 
the biting penury of a mass of our fellow-eren- 
tures; but it has its bright side-—it shows as well 
that multitudes who, during the sharp severities of 
winter, suffer without complaint, are r to take 
advantage of the chance, however small, of win- 
ning an honest penny. 





A VISIT TO THE WINTER PALACE OF 
THE TZAR, 

NicHoxas is a superb emperor, and the winter 
palace is a superb square building in the Louis 
Quatorze style, standing close upon the Neva, and 
measuring upwards of 700 feet on one side. Just 
opposite, on the north bank of the river, is the 
citadel with its ramparts, and the cathedral spire 
indicating the church, wheve rest all the Remanoffs 
—real or suppositious—from the days of Peter the 
Great down to the children of the present repre- 
sentative of that name. On its south side, the 
residence faces the famous Isaac plain, and the 
truly graud granite column of “the good Alex- 
ander.” Although there is a great court-yard in 
the centre, the palace is still large enough to lodge, 
some say 4000, some say 6000 persons. It is, I 
believe, the most capacious imperial or royal resi- 
dence in Europe. 

A fale is current in Petersburg, that some 
years ago the bevy of men who were stationed on 
the roof to see that everything was right there, 
finding themselves, like all people in lofty situa- 
tions, exposed in a way unknown to the world four 
storeys lower down, built huts under the shelter of 
the chimney-stacks. Although idleness is the 
paradise of a Russian, these honest fellows thought 
that a little society would add to their bliss, and 
80, such as had wives and children got them on to 
the leads, while those who had neither, provided 
themselves with the former forthwith, and com- 
meneed housekeeping. ‘Thus a little colony, un- 
known to and above the law, was gradually formed. 
It prospered ; and as its numbers and wants in- 
creased, hens and goats began to multiply. How- 
ever, a8 men and women are never content, it 
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course of a winter, but he does the most effective | 





was ere long proposed that a cow should join the 
happy family. Accordingly, a cow was got up; 
but whether it lowed when it went up, or whether 
some official was alarmed by its appearance in one 
of the galleries, is not known. Suffice to say, the 
autocrat of all the Russias heard of it, and a com- 
mission having issued through a sky-light, dis- 
covered the true state of matters in these distant 
regions, and forthwith effected a total clearance of 
aguperfiuous residents. 

One fargnoon, during a residence in St. Peters- 
burg, I visited this famous building in company 
with a friend who spoke Russ: a precaution this, 
which sogn proved very requisite. When we got 
inside, we asked the sentry if he could tell us 
where the party who was to show us the building 
lived; but his knowledge of the palace seemed to 
be genfined to the door he guarded. We now 
went wp flights of steps, and made vast empty pas- 
sages resound with our un-Russian tread. As we 
wandered on, alarmed at the noise which we could 
not help making, we met here and there a man or 
twe, aweeping the floors, and inquired of them. 
Bull they could give us no clue to the information 
we sought. Forward we went, popping the same 
question at all we eneoyntered, but without success ; 
until when ally red, we at length stumbled on 
the * wher " of our guide. 

After a few minwtes’ rest in a comfortably-fur- 
nished apartment, ouy friend led the way to the vari- 
ous suites ef apartments. Room after room, gallery 
after gallery, hall after hall, was visited, confound- 
ing uswith their splendour and interminable variety. 
But of all the public rooms there were two, in 
which wealth, consummate skill, and exquisite 
taste had met and done their utmost. I allude to 
the White Hall and the Hall of St. George. The 
former is the ball-room; and its walls, pillars, de- 
corations, furniture, all are white, pure white, with 
gold enough, but just enough, to prevent monotony 
and add richness to one of the loveliest and chastest 
of earthly gathering- places. When its grand 
chandeliers ave lit, and its great floor is thronged 
with splendidly-attired men and women, the tout 
ensemble must be perfect. St. George’s Hall is 
different; and if the former be exquisitely beau- 
tiful, the latter is passing grand and imperial. It 
is a great doric temple, simple, massive, majestic, 
of glittering snowy marble, relieved here and there 
with burning gold. It is a council-room, a cham- 
ber where magnates and ambassadors converse, 
where knightly orders gather, where splendid ho- 
nours are conferred. Standing at its extremity, 
when all is silent, you feel that it is a fit place for 
the head of a great empire to summon princes and 
accept their homage. 

To the generality of readers, a long account of 
“rooms” is a most tiresome affair, Even were it 
not a weariness, a description of those in the win- 
ter palace would be impossible, for no man ean 
remember the peculiarities of each. All I can say 
is, that I grew bewildered with magnificence—per- 
petually changing its shape, indeed, yet all too ex- 
citing to leave one long capable of discriminating 
and properly enjoying the sight. As a whole, the 
glories of this palace cannot be surpassed, and the 
good taste of every part is equal to the splendour, 
In the older palaces—the creations of Catherine and 
Paul—there is an abundance of paint and gilding, 
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PORTRAIT OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS 


and much of the barbarism of their creators. Ni- 
cholas, however, is a gentleman, and not a barba- 
rian; a man whose taste is as faultless as his head 
is clear, and who can exercise it with equal nicety, 
in the adornment of a palace, or in arranging the 
dress of one of his beautiful daughters—a kindly 
liberty which, before their marriage, he often took. 

I was heartily glad when the show-rooms were 
gone through, and turned with pleasure to look at 
the private ones; and as the court was then at 
Peterhoff, we saw as many of these as were worth 
seeing. In the empress’s suite a few were under- 
going repairs. Those of them which were visible 
were very beautiful, and in perfect order. 

It is said, we know not with what truth, that 
the Tzar has no sleeping-room, properly his own, 
but that, among the many which stand unoccupied, 
he chooses some one, into which he slips quietly 
at night when his work is done, and other men 
slumber and sleep. Thus no person knows where 
he takes his rest, and so, probably, he is safer than 
if his door were well known and guarded even by 
his trustiest Cossacks. Such a precaution, although 
he is certainly much loved by his subjects, might 





be suggested by the manner in which his father 
Paul met his death. His habits are indeed of the 
simplest, and such nocturnal migrations would cost 
him no trouble or annoyance. The above was not 
told me by my guide, but was one of the on dits 
of Petersburg, and as such I give it. 

In a little room used by the empress, we found 
a bower covered over with creeping plants, and 
fitted inside like a garden summer-house. Here 
she loves to sit during winter, and when the long 
nights last, to gather her children and grand-chil- 
dren about her, to work, or gossip, and drink tea. 
Itis a fairy-like spot, where, hidden in green leaves, 
and breathing sweet odours, its distinguished occu- 
pant must often feel relieved amidst the excitement 
in which she lives, and forget the dulness of more 
splendid pleasures. Luxuries like this are common 
enough among wealthy Russians; nor can we 
wonder that they should be, when we remember 
how closely these people are shut up by a long and 
severe winter; and that, in despite of artificial 
habits, all have still, somewhere in the heart, a 
sympathy with the unobtrusive and gentle works 
of God. I have seen this love of green plants 
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exhibited in other ways. Thus, in many of the 
better class houses, you find ivy trained carefully 
on trellises, so as to form beautiful screens. People 
in this country may be surprised at their choosing 
ivy, but ivy in Russia is an exotic, and its beauty, 
so little thought of here, is there duly estimated. 
Just such a screen I saw in the empress’s room at 
Tzarskoe Celo. It grew in little mahogany boxes. 

Wandering on, a door was opened, and we 
walked into a garden. As the day was warm, 
the windows were thrown back, and when we en- 
tered, the sparrows, who had been enjoying the 
delicious shade, flew out in great alarm, maki 
all the noise of which such impudent birds are 
capable. This also was a sweet spot; and among 
its shrubs, flower-beds, winding walks, and artifi- 
cial rocks, one could easily fancy how its mistress 
may, in dreary January, dream that she is any- 
where else than in Northern Russia. And, doubt- 
less, she often steps in here on snowy days, and, as 
she listens to her song-birds, pulls a nosegay, or 
feasts her eyes on the fairest flowers, may be in 
danger of forgetting at times—as she feels nothing 
of it—the wild storm which pelts the moujik out- 
side, This retreat, shrubs, gravel walks, fountains, 
rocks and all, is ixnside—a room of the palace. 

Within the building also there is another and 
larger garden, open to the sky. It is made over 
the stables, and has earth enough to support the 
young trees in health, and to provide for their 
wants as they grow older. Its measurement I 
cannot give, but it is a large garden, full of broad 
and pleasant walks, where in spring time the im- 
perial children play, and the older people saunter, 
when wearied with the confinement of the house. 
You walk into this place from one of the great 
apartments, and it is scarcely possible, when you 
see the clouds sailing overhead, to believe that all 
is artificial under foot, and that scores of horses 
are quietly chewing their oats, dry and healthy 
beneath the ground. There was a dove-cot nailed 
beside the entrance, and the pigeons were about 
when we were there. This garden is intended to 
be a lounge for the court generally; the former 
and smaller one was evidently only for the family. 

The grand duke Alexander has fine apartments 
in the winter palace, but among them all the nur- 
sery interested me most. It was a lofty, large, and 
handsome room, with little furniture, but contain- 
ing a goodly supply of toys. There were carts, 
hobby-horses, sentry-boxes, sledges, wheels, sol- 
diers, and everything else likely to please a lot of 
romping boys. So here, I thought, is purity 
amidst much that is vile, disinterestedness amidst 
much that is selfish, truth in a court atmosphere, 
where falsehood is generally supposed to be at 
home, and affection in a palace. I was glad to 
believe that it really could be in Russian high 
places that the good-natured Alexander and his 
womanly, wise wife, had one sacred spot, wholly 
their own, in which holy feelings grew and were 
nurtured, and where these inheritors of greatness 
can forget, for a season the artificial, existence by 
which they are surrounded. 

There is one great apartment appropriated to 
the grand dukes Nicholas and Michal. It is fitted 
up as a study, and contains everything which a 
Russian or any other prince can require, and some 
things which many princes make but little use of. 




















There are swords, fire-arms, military accoutre- 
ments, models of every kind, and some books. 
These boys, like all their countrymen, are familiar- 
ized with war, and may learn much of its theory 
here, Each has a high writing-desk, at which he 
may either sit or stand. The stools in use have 
the seats made like saddles, so that the student 
must mount, and sit with feet in stirrup. Thus, 
perhaps, he gets on faster than if he used a com- 
mon stool, since it can — no great stretch of 
the imagination to make him at least believe that 
he writes currente calamo. Here I saw a huge 


g | model of a “ first-rate,” occupying an entire side of 


the room, and so completely and beautifully rigged, 
that the young people may “sit at home at ease,” 
and become profound in the use of nautical phrases, 
and familiar with all a ship’s gear. Altogether, 
this is a very interesting place, showing not only 
how, and for what, Nicholas has trained his five 
children, but the pains and wisdom he has taken 
and manifested in so doing. 

We reached the chapel in due time. It isa 
grand sanctuary, and is esteemed a most honoured 
one. As we approached the gorgeous screen which 
veils what is termed the “ holy of holies,” the man 
in charge pointed out to us a stand, supporting 
three articles, any one of which was notable 
enough. One was a hand of John the Baptist, 
with only three fingers, the other two being be- 
lieved to be miraculously preserved somewhere. 
It was a dry, distorted, mummy-like affair, the 
genuineness of which was evidently unhesitatingly 
believed. Another was pointed out as a 
piece of the real and true cross. It was so secured, 
that unworthy hands like mine could not get at it, 
so that arborists, or any other class of dealers in 
wood, must, so far as I can aid them, remain igno- 
rant on the momentous question of the sort of 
wood of which this fragment was composed. But 
what was evidently deemed the great curiosity was 
a portrait—original of course—of the Virgin Mary, 
painted by the evangelist Luke. Unfortunately, 
the features were quite undistinguishable, so that 
I can say nothing about this relic, save that it 
seemed all of one brown colour, and looked a good 
deal dirtier and worse executed than any of the 
old sacred pictures in Moscow. Seriously speaking, 
as a protestant, I could not but grieve to see 
reverence attached to such objects. 

In this church the imperial infants are all bap- 
tized, and that such ceremonies are very grand 
affairs every one must own who has ever listened 
to the glowing descriptions of the guide who ac- 
companied us. We were told how the emperor 
stood here, and walked round there; how the 
empress placed herself yonder, and with her own 
hands carried the baby ; how many times the young 
prince was kissed and admired when the rite was 
ended. Then our guide expatiated on the appear- 
ance of the great men present, and the dresses of 
the great women. And then, like a true orator, 
becoming warm with her subject, and, like a great 
many orators, forgetting it wholly in her fervour, 
she waxed rhapsodical about Nicholas: “ Oh, the 
emperor is such a good man! When he comes 
into the room of a morning, he kisses each mem- 
ber of his family ; and then, even to me, if I am 
there, he gives a kind greeting. Ah, sir, he’s the 
good man, indeed !” 
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One thing more I must mention, namely, that 
we got a glimpse of the crown jewels. Our guide, 
whose sympathies all ran on the side of Russia, 
asked me if the koh-i-noor of our good queen was 
any larger, and seemed mortified and incredulous 
when I said it was. These jewels are, however, 
wonderful both in beauty and number; but of 
their value I could form no estimate. Nobody 
knows anything in Russia. The man who showed 
them knew nothing, and no one else knew any 
more. So I was constrained to be ignorant, and 
to feast my eyes for a short time on crowns, 
sceptres, tiaras, buckles, clasps, necklaces, pendants, 
ear-rings, rings, brooches, and dazzling gems innu- 
merable, It was a grand sight in its way, and in its 
way also avery sad one, for there was not a glitter- 
ing speck in the mighty collection which did not, 
to my eyes, seem associated with conquest and 
military rule. 

By this time two hours and a half had been 
spent; and as we had done little more than walk 
through the palace, never sitting down, we now 
felt thoroughly wearied. So we returned with our 
obliging guide to the spot where we started. I 
had seen all that others see, and more, indeed, than 
many do, and I had remembered as much as most. 
Nor did I grudge the labour, having learnt this 
lesson, if no other, that “riches and splendid 
honours joined ” cannot make a man happy; and 
heing more than ever impressed with thankfulness 
vbat my lot had been cast ina station removed 
alike from the splendour and the cares that attend 
a crown. 





A NATURALIST AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


Suc of our readers as have paid a visit to the 
marine aquarium at the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society, in Regent’s Park, must have looked with 
intense interest upon the variegated and beautiful 
contents of the glassy prisons erected there for the 
safe custody of the sea anemones and other 
members of the tribe of British zoophytes, It is 
with great pleasure, therefore, that we introduce 
to their notice a volume which largely enters into 
the private history, if we may so speak, of this 
curious department of creation, and which, to the 
attractions of an engaging style and healthy piety, 
adds the accompaniment of several elaborately 
coloured drawings of the animals themselves.* 

Mr. Gosse, who for some years has been 
honourably distinguished by his varied attainments 
as a naturalist, having when an invalid had occa- 
sion to spend a portion of his time upon the beau- 
tiful coast of Devonshire, near Torquay and Il- 
fracombe, devoted his leisure to examining the 
rocks and pools of the neighbourhood for contribu- 
tions to his private vivarium. Rich and varied, 
accordingly, were the stores which he gathered. 
With our reader’s permission, we shall suppose 
ourselves accompanying him, net in hand, on one 
of his morning excursions, until at last, after 
wandering through some of Devonshire’s green 
lanes, we find ourselves upon the sea-shore, with a 
noble expanse of ocean before us. The first spot at 





* “ A Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire Coast.” By 


P. H. Gosse, a.u.8, London; John Van Voorst. 1853. 


which we pause is one of those little pools left by tne 
efflux of the tide, and which the careless observer 
would pass over as contaiding nothing remarkable, 
Not so, however, does Mr. Gosse; he pauses, and 
thus describes the beauties of this miniature 
ocean. 

“There is something exceedingly charming in 
such a natural vivarium as this. When I go 
down on my knees upon the rocky margin, and 
bring my face nearly close to the water, the whole 
interior is distinctly visible. The various forms 
and beautiful tints of the sea-weeds, especially the 
purple flush of the chondrus, are well worthy of 
admiration ; and I can see the little shrimps and 
other crustacea busily swimming from weed to 
weed, or pursuing their instinctive occupations 
among the fronds and branches—an ample forest 
to them. Tiny fishes of the blenny genus aro 
also hiding under the shadow of the tufts, and 
occasionally darting out with quivering tail; and 
one or two brittlestars are deliberately crawling 
about, by means of their five long and flexible 
arms, in a manner that seems a ludicrous carica- 
ture of a man climbing up by his hands and feet— 
only you must suppose an additional arm growing 
from the top of his head. The variety of their 
colours, and the singular but always elegant pat- 
terns in which they are arranged, render theso 
little star-fishes attractive. 

“Such a calm, clear, little well as this, among the 
rugged rocks, stored with animal and vegetable 
life, is an object well calculated to attract a poet's 
fancy. The following description must have been 
drawn from just such a rock-pool, and most true 
to nature it is :-— 

“ €Tn hollows of the tide-worn reef, 
Left at low water glistening in the sun, 
Pellucid pools, and rocks in miniature, 
With their small fry of fishes, crusted shells, 
Rich mosses, tree-like sea-weed, sparkling pebbles, 


Enchant the eye, and tempt the eager hand 
To violate the fairy paradise.’ ” 


It is not, however, only the rocky cistern which 
thus teems with life; Mr. Gosse finds subjects for 
his microscope in much smaller objects than even 
a tidal pool. We have all heard, and often by the 
sea-beach read, “sermons in stones; but most 
interesting is the deseription Mr. Gosse has given of 
what may be seen on a piece of rock not larger than 
a penny-piece. It is, unhappily for our purpose, 
too long for extract, but the following general re- 
marks which he has given illustrate the same truth. 

“The economy with which God works in nature 
has been often noticed, and especially that phase 
of it which consists in the profusion and variety of 
existence that ean be crowded and sustained in a 
given space. A plant is growing in the earth ; it 
oceupies a certain amount of room, and appears, to 
speak loosely, to fill it. But on examination we 
may find other plants growing on it; its back, the 
angles of its branches, its buds, its leaves, tho 
interior of its blossoms, its seed-vessels, are oc- 
eupied by many species of spiders and insects, 
which find ample room for the carrying on of their 
respective functions and the enjoyment of their 
lives ; not to speak of the birds, and butterflies, 
and bees, and flies, that are but temporary visit- 
ants—mere comers and goers. Many of these 





minute animals have other creatures living on them 
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as parasives; the earwig that is snugly ensconced 
in the tube of that flower is tenanted by a long 
intestinal worm; yonder caterpillar, so calmly 
gnawing out sinuous cavities in the edge of a leaf, 
supports within a colony of infant ichneumons ; 
the little wild bee that has just alighted on this 
blossom would be found to carry about sundry 
maggots whose black heads peep out from beneath 
the rings of his abdomen. Even the very juices 
that circulate in the vessels of the plant probably 
bear along in their course the germs of invisible 
animalcules; for if we take the leaves, or the 
flowers, or the stems, and make an infusion of 
them, carefully covering the vessel to prevent in- 
trusion from without, we shall find in aday or two 
that the water is swarming with living creatures 
of various kinds, known to microscopic observers 
as infusory animalcules.” 

Amidst a field of animal life so varied and 
minute, it will easily be believed that Mr. Gosse 
found occupation enough. The richness of his 
volume renders it indeed difficult to make selection, 
where all is so good. We take, however, almost 
at random the following description of one of the 
minutest of the tenants of the deep. 

“TI have been for the last two or three hours 
engaged in watching two of the most important 
vital functions, respiration and circulation, under 
circumstances of unusual facility for the study. 
In looking over one of my vivaria, a pan contain- 
ing marine plants and animals that have been 
undisturbed for several weeks, I found, attached 
to a sea-weed, a tiny globule of jelly, not bigger 
than one of those little spherules wherewith 


homeopathy supplants the jalaps and rhubarbs 
that our grandmothers believed in, and swallowed. 
It is an ascidian mollusk, one of that tribe of 
humble animals that form the link by which the 
oyster is connected with the zoophyte; and it 
appears to belong to that genus which the learned 


Savigny has named clavellina. Transparent as 
the purest crystal, it needed only to be transferred 
in a drop of its native sea-water to the stage of the 
microscope, and the whole of its complex interior 
organism was revealed. The old sage’s wish that 
man had a window in his breast, that we might 
see into him, was more than realized in this case : 
the whole surface of the little animal was one 
entire window; its body was a crystal palace in 
miniature.” 

After describing the curious internal! appa- 
ratus of this zoophyte, Mr. Gosse describes the 
animal’s minute body as studded apparently with 
rings of a singular character in ceaseless motion. 
“In truth,” continues Mr. Gosse, “it is a 
beautiful sight to see forty or more of these oblong 
rings, all set round their interior with what look 
like the cogs on a watch-wheel, dark and distinet, 
running round and round with an even, moderately 
rapid, ceaseless motion. These black running 
figures, so like cogs and so well defined as they 
are, are merely an optical delusion; they do not 
represent the cilia, but merely the waves which 
the cilia make; the cilia themselves are exceed- 
ingly slender and close-set hairs, as may be seen 
at the ends of the ovals, where a slight altera- 
tion of = prevents the waves from taking 
the tooth-like appearance. Sometimes one here 
and there of the ovals ceases to play, while the 





rest continue; and now and then, the whole are 
suddenly arrested simultaneously as if by magic, 
and presently all start together again, which has a 
most charming effect. But what struck me as 
singular was, that while in' general the ciliary 
wave ran in the same direction in the different 
ovals, there would be one here and there, in which 
the course was reversed; and I think that the 
animal has the power of choosing the direction 
of the waves, of setting them going and of stop- 
ping them, individually as well as collectively, 

“T am afraid my attempt to describe these phe- 
nomena is but partially successful: I am sure it 
cannot convey to you any adequate idea of the 
spectacle itself. Have you ever gazed with in- 
terest on a complicated piece of machinery in 
motion, such as is common in our large manufac- 
turing housesP If so, I dare say you have felt a 
sort of pleased bewilderment at the multitude of 
wheels and bands, rolling and circling in incessant 
play, yet with the most perfect steadiness and 
regularity. Something of that sort of impression 
was made on my mind by the sight of the respi- 
ratory organ of this tiny ascidia.” 

It is by the rotation of these cilia and the 
vortex which they create, that this little animal 
gets its prey. The mode in which this is accom- 
plished is well described by Mr. Gosse when 
delineating the habits of another species of zoo- 
phyte. The action he has well compared to a 
living whirlpool. Indeed, a vessel once within 
the suction of the maelstrom has as much chance 
of getting out, as the prey on which these little 
creatures feed, when once it is entangled within 
their complex machinery. 

“In order,” says Mr. Gosse, “to make this 
action intelligible, it is necessary to premise that a 
stationary polype, being unable to seek its food, 
must be provided with means to bring it within 
reach ; the cilia accomplish this; they create an 
impetuous current in a certain definite direction, 
and form a vortex in the surrounding water, whose 
effects are felt to an incredible distance, Any 
minute floating animalcule near is drawn into this 
whirlpool, the centre of which is the bottom of the 
polype’s bell; once within the circle, it is whirled 


round and round, descending at each gyration till 


at length it is within the fatal circle; the glassy 
tentacles encompass it with a wall on every side, 
and it still whirls round with ever inereasing 
velocity in the giddy dance, and at length is suck- 
ed into the yawning abyss at the bottom—the 
gaping throat, which expands with a treacherous 
embrace as the helpless atom enters, and then 
closes over it with a strong muscular contraction, 
forcing it down into the stomach, no more to 
emerge alive. But if, in performing the gyration 
within the bell, the floating atom should be driven 
too near the margin, it might possibly escape 
through the interstices of the tentacles, for they 
do not stand in actual contact. To prevent the 
contingency, the cilia of the tentacles are endowed 
with an exquisite sensibility ; and if an object but 
touch the tip of one of these most minute hairs, 
the irritability of the tentacle is excited, and it 
immediately moves inward with that sudden jerk, 
which throws the poor animalcule right back into 
the very whirl of the vortex.” 

In different parts of his work, Mr, Gosse 
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describes the mode in which another species, the 
madrepore, so well known in its fossil form to the 
frequenters of Torquay, takes its prey. The pas- 
sage is full of interest ; although we may remind 
our young readers, that experiments with insect 
life, though excusable when undertaken in scientific 
pursuits, become culpable when practised for the 
mere indulgence of a wanton curiosity. 

“The feeding of the madrepores affords much 
amusement; they are very greedy, and the pre- 
sence of food stimulates them to more active 
efforts and the display of greater intelligence, than 
we should give them credit for. 

“T put a minute spider, as large as a pin’s head, 
into the water, pushing it down with a bit of grass 
to a coral, which was lying with partially exposed 
tentacles. The instant the insect touched the tip 
of a tentacle it adhered, and was drawn in with 
the surrounding tentacles between the plates, near 
their inward margin. Watching the animal now 
with a lens, I saw the small mouth slowly open, 
and move over to that side, the lips gaping un- 
symmetrically ; while at the same time, by a move- 
ment as imperceptible as that of the hour-hand of 
a watch, the tiny prey was carried along between 
the plates towards the corner of the mouth. The 
latter, however, moved most, and at length reach- 
ed the edges of the plates, and gradually took in 
and closed upon the insect, after which it slowly 
-— to its usual place in the centre of the 

isk. 

“ After some quarter of an hour, observing that 
the tentacles were more fully expanded than before, 
and inferring that so tiny a morsel had only whet- 
ted the coral’s appetite, I caught a house-fly in 
the window pane, and taking hold of its wings 
with a pair of pliers, plunged it under water. The 
tentacles held it at the first contact as before, and 
drew if down upon the mouth, which instantly 
began to gape in expectation. But the struggles 
of the fly’s legs perhaps tickled the coral’s ten- 
tacles in an unwonted manner, for they shrank 
away, and presently released the intended victim, 
which rose to the surface like a cork ; only however 
to become the breakfast of an expectant actinia 
bellis, which was much too wise to reject or to let 
slip so dainty a prey. The poor coral evidently 
regretted the untoward necessity of letting it go, 
for his mouth—I will not say watered, for being 
under water the expression might be open to 
criticism, but—gaped for some time after the 
escape.” 
ere is, at first sight, something painful to the 
sensitive mind, in the contemplation of the spectacle 
presented in the preceding extract, of the extent 
to which death is interwoven with the entire 
system of animal life; but it must be remembered 
that the present economy of nature has been con- 
structed in anticipation of a state of things which 
has been affected to an extent of which we are 
yo acquainted, by the blighting presence of moral 
evil. 
The compensations which these zoophytes have 
received in the way of protection against the 
animals that attack them are also very curious. 
One species, anguinaria spatulata, has at the 
extremity of its person a sort of door opening and 
shutting with a kind of spring—a beautiful piece of 
mechanism contrived for the protection of the little 





delicate inhabitant, permitting him to inhale the 
surrounding fluid without exposing himself, and 
enabling him in a moment to shut and bar his 
gate on the approach of danger. The madrepore, 
again, is armed in a different way. On examin- 
ing its tentacles carefully, Mr. Gosse found them 
like a quiver full of arrows, being loaded with a 
species of bristles, which he conjectures to be so 
many darts destined to be injected into the bodies 
of the minute animals which form its prey. As he 
pressed the tentacles or quivers containing these 
darts, a surprising number issued. “To see,” he 
says, amazed at the spectacle, “‘ these thousands of 
little vesicles discharging their missiles in rapid 
succession, like the flight of arrows in ancient bat- 
tles, was an astonishing sight.” 

Some curious observations are made in another 
part of the work on those animalcules which im- 
part luminosity to the deep; and we cannot better 
close our notice of this charming volume, which 
we strongly recommend to our readers, than by 
giving the following specimen of Mr. Gosse’s 
descriptive powers, in the narrative of an excursion, 
when the luminous qualities of these insects were 
brought prominently under his notice. 

“I was coming down lately by the steamer 
from Bristol to Ilfracombe in lovely summer 
weather. Night fell on us when approaching 
Lynmouth; and from thence to Ilfracombe, the 
sea, unruffled by a breeze, presented a phenomenon, 
of no rare occurrence, indeed, to those who are 
much on the water, but of unusual splendour and 
beauty. It was the phosphorescence of the lumi- 
nous animalcules; and though I have seen the 
same appearance in greater profusion and magni- 
ficence in other seas, I think I never saw it with 
more delight or admiration than here. Sparkles 
of brilliance were seen thickly studding the smooth 
surface, when intently looked at, though a careless 
observer would have overlooked them; and as the 
vessel’s bow ploughed up the water, and threw off 
the liquid furrow on each side, brighter specks 
were left adhering to the dark planks, as the water 
fell off, and shone brilliantly until the next plunge 
washed them away. The foaming wash of the 
furrow itself was turbid with milky light, in which 
glowed spangles of intense brightness. But the 
most beautiful effect of the whole, by far, and what 


was novel to me, was pw eenrgns by the projecting 


paddle-boxes. Each of these drove up from before 
its broad front, a little wave continually prolong- 
ing itself, which presently curled over outwardly 
with a glassy edge, and broke. It was from this 
curling and breaking edge, here and there, not in 
every part, that there gleamed up a bluish light of 
the most vivid lustre, so intense that I could 
almost read the small print of a book that I held 
up over the gang way. The luminous animals evi- 
dently ran in shoals, unequally distributed; for 
sometimes many rods would be passed, in which 
none or scarcely any light was evolved, then it 
would = and continue for perhaps an equal 
space, e waves formed by the summits of the 
swells behind the ship continued to break, and 
were visible for a long way behind, as a succession 
of luminous spots; and occasionally one would 
appear in the distant darkness, after the inter- 
mediate one had ceased, bearing no small resem- 
blance, as some one on board observed, to a ship 
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showing a light by way of signal. The scene 
recalled the graphic lines of sir Walter Scott :-— 


“ ¢ Awaked before the rushing prow, 
The mimic fires of ocean glow, 
Those lightnings of the wave ; 
Wild sparkles crest the broken tides, 
And flashing round, the vessel’s sides 
With elfish lustre lave ; 
While far behind, their livid light 
To the dark billows of the night 
A blooming splendour gave.’ 


“While on this subject I will mention the charm- 
ing spectacle presented by some of the sertularian 
zoophytes, in the dark. Other naturalists, as 

rofessor Forbes, Mr. Hassal, and Mr. Lands- 
Saas have observed it before me, and it was 
the admiration expressed by them at the sight 
that set me upon witnessing it for myself. I had 
a frond of laminaria digitata, on whose smooth 
surface a populous colony of that delicate zoophyte 
laomedea geniculata hade established itself. I 
had put the frond into a vessel of water as it came 
out of the sea, and the polypes were now in the 
highest health and vigour in a large vase in my 
study. After nightfall I went into the room in 
the dark, and taking a slender stick, struck the 
frond and waved it to and fro. Instantly one and 
another of the polypes lighted up, lamp after lamp 
rapidly seemed to catch the flame, until in a second 
or two every stalk bore several tiny but brilliant 
stars, while from the regular manner in which 
the stalks were disposed along the lines of 
the creeping stem, the spectacle bore a resem- 
blance sufficiently striking to the illumination 
of a city; or rather to the gas jets of some figure 
of a crown or V. R., adorning the house of a loyal 
citizen on a gala-night; the more because of the 
momentary extinction and relighting of the flames 
here and there, and the manner in which the suc- 
cessive ignition appeared to run rapidly from part 
to part.” 

The volume contains, we may add, many very 
pleasing descriptions of rural scenery, and some 
interesting anecdotes on general subjects, very 
happily told. 


THE HYDRA. 





Marks or TrvE RELIGIoN.—Sin isa burden.— 
The Saviour is precious.—The word of God is sweet.— 
Prayer is delightful.—Christians are beloved.—The 
world is felt to be a broken idol.—Heaven and Christ’s 
presence are longed for. 





SWEE-E-E-EEP ! 


THE morning is frosty and foggy, and the stars, 
that are shining clearly enough above the dense 
mantle of mist which lies like a moist blanket 
upon sleeping London, are shut out from view, as, 
roused by some unusual sound, we start from our 
sleep and turn a drowsy eye towards the sky. 
There is yet no sign of dawn—nothing but a dim 
yellow haze that gleams up from the street. What 
was it that dissipated our slumbers and banished 
that poetic dream which held us entranced by 
witching music in some golden valley? ‘There it 
is again! “Swee-e-eep,’—and there goes the 
area bell, “ ting—ting—ting,” which, for aught we 
know, were the identical sounds which constituted 
the harmony of our slumbering perceptions. Now 
Betty is astir, and, but half awake, is lumbering 
down-stairs to let the poor fellow in; a few low 
accents and stealthy noises follow, and all is quiet 
again. Congratulating ourselves that we are not 
compelled to get up at five o’clock on a winter's 
morning to earn a shilling by cleansing the ali- 
mentary canals of gentlemen’s kitchens, we turn 
instinctively beneath the counterpane and compose 
ourselves again to sleep. But it is not to be. The 
kitchen flue happens to run past the head of our 
bed in its passage to the roof, and before we have 
caught a glimpse of slumber, there is that nonde- 
script machine, with a head like a mop in the act 
of wringing, and as many tails as a political agita- 
tor, scratching, routing, and tearing away with 
noise enough to banish sleep for the next twelve 
hours at least ; so we give it up, and lie awake for 
an hour, musing upon the sable subject which the 
ailments of a sooty chimney have evoked for our 
morning’s entertainment. 

In years long since vanished we, too, were in 
the habit of rising before dawn in the wintry 
months, in order to be present by break of day at 
the scene of our daily labours. On these occasions 
we had opportunities of observing something of 
the habits of the members of this peculiar profes- 
sion, whom society has, for reasons more obvious 
perhaps than justifiable, in a manner shut out 
from its recognised circles. We came to a con- 
clusion with regard to the practical portion of the 
profession—a conclusion which we have since seen 
no reason to revise—that, as a class, they are more 
characterised by resignation than by enterprise. 
This may well be, seeing that they are almost in- 
variably pressed into the sooty ranks when young, 
and without the liberty of exercising a choice; and 
that, when they are aroused at last to a full sense 
of the social degradation of their condition, it is 
too late to escape from it, and resignation is their 
only resource. At the time we refer to, chimneys 
were universally swept by climbing-boys; and 
owing to the prevailing narrowness of the flues, 
the smaller the boy who could be taught to climb, 
the greater his value to his master. We recollect 
one little fellow, whose master must have had a 
* good connexion,” who swept the chimneys of a 
long street through which we passed daily, and 
whose apparition, as he stood shaking his cold toes 
or rattling the area railings with his broom to 
rouse the maid, became as familiar to us as any 
inanimate object in the course of our route. One 
morning, when the Thames was covered with masses 
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of floating ice, and the snow had been for weeks 
caked upon the ground, we encountered him as 
usual, barefooted, and standing upon his bag, which 
he had doubled up on the door-step ; he was biting 
away, with unmistakeable relish, at a cold potato. 

“Why, Billy,” said we, “ you are breakfasting 
early this morning.” 

“This isn’t breakfast,” said he. (We translate 
his cockney patois into intelligible English). “ This 
is a cold potato—it’s a rare one too. Mistress 
gave it me last night to keep the cold out of my 
stomach.” 

* And what do you get for breakfast ?” 

“I get bread and cheese when I have done the 
flue; and I have hot tea when I get home with 
my bag.” 

“Do you get plenty to eat P” 

“Pretty well; if they won’t give us food, we 
won’t go up the flue. They know that. Bob got 
no supper the other night, because he let the soot 
leak out of the sack in bringing it home ; but the 
master was obliged to give him a feed afore he’d 
go to work in the morning. We don’t mind a 
thrashing, but we must have victuals.” 

“ How is it you are alone to-day? Where is 
your master ?” 

“He's along with Bob, over the way. They'll 
be done before they let me in here: they always 
keeps you waitin’ an hour at this house; they 
sleep so hard.” 

This little fellow could scarcely have reached his 
ninth year ; but he knew the ways of his narrow 
world, and had already been driven by the necessi- 
ties of his position to antagonise with his employ- 
ers for the maintenance of his rights. 

On one occasion we were witness to a rare event, 
which a man must go abroad very early to see. It 
was the middle of summer, when, traversing about 
six in the morning one of the long thoroughfares 
which lead from the north of the city into Holborn, 
we happened to fix an eye upon the long chimney 
of an old house which stood at the corner of a 
street. Suddenly, as if magic were at work, the 
bricks of one side of the chimney began to move. 
Halting involuntarily, we gazed stedfastly at the 
phenomenon, incredulous of the fact: again they 
moved visibly, and the chimney was bulbously 
swollen in the middle. We stopped a passer-by, 
and drew his attention to the circumstance. While 
he, in no very ceremonious manner, was expressing 
his disbelief, down came a bushel or two of the 
bricks, to his amazement, tumbling upon the tiles, 
which they crashed through, and down after them 
came the apparition of an infant sweep, flying 
heels over head, and who was only prevented, by 
being received into the hole the bricks had made 
in the roof, from falling into the street, to the peril 
of his limbs if not of his life. As it was, the poor 
child was stunned with the fall as well as wounded 
by one of the bricks, which struck him on the 
breast; but as the chimney remained erect, in 
spite of the breach he had made through it, he was 
soon rescued from further danger, and we learned 
from subsequent inquiries that he suffered no 
serious injury. 

If we are to credit the testimony of the parties 
most interested, the dormitory of the young sweep 
is too frequently the soot-chamber, and the soot- 
bags are his “snowy sheets.” Some years ago 





the legislature, as is well known, interfered to put 
a stop to the employment of climbing-boys. The 
law, however, in this respect, is only partially ob- 
served, and in order to be carried out in its in- 
tegrity, would necessitate the reconstruction of a 
vast number of crooked and winding flues, to 
which the machine cannot be introduced, and 
which, if reached at all, must be reached by 
human hands, and which are too narrow for the 
admission of any but young children. In some 
country towns we have lately had occasion to ob- 
serve that the law is disregarded entirely, boys 
being the only machines in use. 

We have hinted above that the sweep is not 
remarkable for enterprise, but we must not be 
understood to mean that he is not industrious. Of 
all working men, perhaps he works the hardest 
and does the most disagreeable duties: he has 
analogous occupations which are seldom ever 
named among us, and he revolts at the per- 
formance of no function, however nauseous, by 
which an honest penny is to be earned. In Lon- 
don an enormous amount of building is continu- 
ally going on, and where new neighbourhoods are 
in course of formation, it is curious to mark the 
alacrity of the sweeps of the district in canvassing 
for the patronage of new residents. When a 
master sweep dies, the competition for the busi- 
ness he leaves behind him is no less active; 
though, if his widow decides upon carrying it on 
in her own name, as is frequently the case, it is a 
point of honour with the fraternity not to inter- 
fere with her trade. 

The single holiday of the sweep is, or used to be, 
on May-day, and consisted in a silly exhibition of 
themselves and families in the garb of morris- 
dancers, accompanied with rough music in the 
public streets. Judging from the decline and 
almost total disappearance of this preposterous 
exhibition during the last few years, we might 
compliment them upon an advance of intelligence ; 
but the reasons for its abandonment are perhaps 
to be found in other causes than a sense of its 
emptiness and folly. If the pleasures of the sweep 
are few, his diseases are unhappily many. Besides 
consumption and ophthalmia, arising from the soot 
which he inhales into his lungs, and which finds 
its way into his eyes, he is subject to the chimney- 
sweep’s cancer, which is of all tubercular diseases 
the most distressing and loathsome, and which 
rarely results in any other than a fatal termination. 
The following sketch, from the life of a poor sweep 
who came under the care of Mr. Vanderkiste, the 
city missionary, reveals a state of spiritual pri- 
vation and physical suffering demanding sympathy, 
and something more than sympathy, for the 
neglected class amongst whom such unfortunates 
are to be found. 

“ Visiting a sick man with a new missionary, 
I requested him to read to and instruct him, which 
he did, detailing to him our fallen condition, our 
need of salvation, and the redemption purchased 
for us, and then reading a portion of a chapter in 
the Gospels in proof of what he had said. The 
poor man listened with every ap of atten- 
tion, and when my young friend said, ‘ You know 


Mr.——,’ or any other interrogatives, he replied, 
‘Certainly, sir;’ or, ‘In course, sir,’ My com- 
panion appeared pleased with the man’s attention 
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to instruction, and I thought it time to undeceive | country does the man who performs the function 


him. ‘ Mr. 
taking much pains to instruct you, and now I will 
ask you a few questions. Do you know who Jesus 
Christ was?’ ‘Well, no,’ said he, after a pause, 
‘I should say that’s werry -hard to tell.’ ‘Do 
you know whether he was St. John’s brother ?’ 
‘No, that I don’t.’ ‘Can you tell me who the 
Trinity are?’ ‘No sir.’ ‘Are you a sinner?’ 
‘Oh, certainly, sir; we are all sinners ;'—a pause. 
‘Have you ever done wrong?’ ‘Why, no; I 
don’t consider as ever I have.’ ‘Did you never 
commit sin?’ ‘ Why, no, I don’t know as ever I 
did.” ‘But do you think you are a sinner?’ 
‘Oh, certainly, sir; we're all sinners.’ ‘ What is 
a sinner?’ ‘ Well, I’m blest if I know rightly; 
I never had no head-piece.’ This man was by 
occupation a sweep, and could neither read nor 
write. His disease was the sweep’s cancer. He 
lingered about four months after this visit—the 
stench from his cancer, which dripped on the floor 
as he sat, being almost insupportable to visitors— 
and then died.” Mr. V. adds in a note, “ Scarcely 
a sweep known to me has escaped this dreadful 
disease, caused by swallowing soot. I remember 
but one who has not been operated upon, some 
many times, and several known to me have died.” 

e number of master sweeps in London is not 
so great as might be expected, looking to the 
extent of the great metropolis. Many of them, 
there is no doubt, are men of property, at the head 
of large establishments—who are in all points 
respectable—who have the world under their feet, 
and to whom the luxuries of life are but daily 
bread; but the great majority of workers are 
strugglers for existence, at war with necessity for 
the means of living. We never heard of any men 
of literary genius emerging from this sable class. 
The lowest grades of society have furnished forth 
their authors, but none, that we are aware of, have 
risen among the chimney-sweepers. Whether it 
be that there is something in soot, so fertilizing to 
the field, which is depressing to the fancy, we 
cannot say—perhaps there may be. The only 
literary attempt we recollect on the part of a 
sweep, is one which may perhaps yet be visible on 
a sign-board in Bath, and which runs thus :-— 

“Tf John Francis had his whack, 
With his wife and children five, 
With his brush, and cloth, and sack, 
Still he keeps them all alive.” 


This solitary specimen of sooty anthology does 
not say much for the imagination of a race to 
whom we are largely indebted for the comfort of 
our firesides ; but it breathes a spirit of self-reliance 
—a good, honest, English spirit which prouder 
men might do well to emulate. 

Many years ago—shortly after the passing of 
the act for suppressing climbing boys—a company 
was started in London, under the sounding name 
of the “ Ramoneur Association,” which was to 
sweep away the sweeps at once and for ever, and 
substitute an organized band of ramoneurs. Why 
it failed we do not pretend to determine; but it 
vanished of a sudden, leaving its new-fangled 
instruments in the hands of the old-fashioned 
sweeps, and latterly has been little heard of. 

Inconclusion, we may remark that your genuine 
chimney-sweep is of British growth. In no other 


, said I, ‘my friend has been | 





so thoroughly identify himself with it. The 
French sweep is by no means like ours, a manu- 
factured blackamoor, and manages to keep himself 
reasonably clean—a result, doubtless, which is 
owing in part to the great consumption of wood 
for fuel instead of coal. In Germany, the sweep 
as a trader does not exist. There the chimneys 
are swept by the government; and in Austrian 
towns a pretty piece of despotism it is. The 
sweeping police, who are perfect autocrats, make 
their appearance just when they choose, and, 
without a note of warning, take forcible possession 
of the house at any hour of the day, and rake out 
all the soot upon the chamber floors, leaving the 
housekeeper to manage as she best can in getting 
rid of its abominable effects upon the household 
goods. Sometimes, according to Mr. William 
Howitt, who had the ill-fortune to be present at 
one of these invasions, the sweeping takes place at 
the celebration of a wedding, or at the height of 
a festal meeting, and is avoidable by no prayers 
or representations on the part of the family or 
assembled guests. We compassionate our morning 
sweep, but we prefer his services to those of the 
paternal government of fatherland. 





A Srerxine Intustration.—Imagine one of 
our planets to have been flung out of its orbit 
beyond the reach of the attraction of gravitation. 
It has no power of itself to return to its orbit, and, 
unless some extra power be exercised upon it, it 
becomes a wanderer in the immensity of space, and 
must continue a wanderer for ever. Now man has 
been flung by sin (through the fall) out of his 
moral orbit; he is without the reach of the attrac- 
tion of holy love: there is no principle within him 
to restore him to happy revolution round the Sun 
of Righteousness, and unless some extra power be 
put forth—unless the breathings of Divine Love 
follow and reach him—he is, and must be, a wan- 
derer for ever!—Rev. Hugh M‘Neile. 


WueEn Dorks EpvucaTion coMMENCE P—Educa- 
tion does not commence with the alphabet. It 
begins with a mother’s look ; with a father’s nod of 
approbation, or his sigh of reproof; with a sister’s 
gentle pressure of the hand, or a brother’s noble 
act of forbearance; with a handful of flowers in 
green and daisy meadows; with birds’ nests ad- 
mired but not touched; with humming-bees and 
glass beehives; with pleasant walks in shady lanes ; 
and with thoughts directed, in sweet and kindly 
tones and words, to nature, to beauty, to acts of 
benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the Source 
of all good—our God and Saviour. 


A TsoventFut CHaractrr.—Accustom a 
child, as soon as it can speak, to narrate his little 
experiences, his chapter of accidents; his griefs, 
his fears, his hopes ; to communicate what he has 
noticed in the world without, and what he feels 
struggling in the world within. Anxious to have 
something to narrate, he will be induced to give 
attention to objects around him, and what is pass- 
ing in the sphere of his instruction ; and to ob- 
serve and note events will become one of his first 
pleasures. This is the groundwork of a thought- 
ful character. 
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Perpetvat Morron.—We have just been given to 
understand that an artisan in very humble circumstances, 
residing in Ipswich, has, after three years’ labour, succeeded 
in constructing a model of a machine, 15 inches by 13, and 
11} deep, which is self-acting, after being put in motion by 
a screw. It is powerful enough to turn a grindstone against 
the power of a person who pressed an iron bar on the stone. 
It has kept in motion upwards of thirty-six hours, at the 
end of which time the speed was not diminished, and the 
constructor, whose name is Thomas Stannard, contends 
that the machine will keep in motion as long as the mate- 
rials will iast. The invention was offered to several firms 
in Ipswich, who declined taking it up, since which three 
persons belonging to one of the first firms of engineers in 
London have visited Ipswich, and examined the machine; 
they have been induced to pay the inventor liberally, and 
have taken him and the machine to London to prosecute 
inquiry.—Jpswich Express. 


Tax “ Trmzs” CorrEsPponDENT IN Panris.—Next to 
the berth of ambassador at Paris, the post of the cor- 
respondent of the “Times” is, perhaps, most to be de- 
sired. His salary is upwards of 1200/. a year; he has a 
handsome suite of rooms, furnished and paid for by the 
paper; he has two clerks constantly in his employ, 
who read the French journals, translate, collate, cut out 
items from “Galignani,” and add their eyes, invention, 
experience, and observation to his. These gentlemen are 
paid by the “Times,” of course. The correspondent buys 
and charges to the paper any books of which he may stand 
in need; and the library isa very choice and complete 
collection of standard authors, cyclopzdias, dictionaries, 
and other works of reference. He is empowered to pay for 
any important intelligence, just what it may cost. en 
the post-office closes early—to the infinite annoyance of the 
correspondents of lower degree—he writes on merrily to 
sunset, and then hires a man to jump into the seven o’clock 
train and take his letter to London! The “Times” pays 
the bill.—Cambridge Independent Press. 


Passion FoR Postnumovus Famr.—The editor of a 
Montpelier newspaper has just had 800I. left him, on con- 
dition that he will publish a detailed biography of the tes- 
tator in his journal. 


ProposED SHIPWRECK ASYLUM AT THE GOODWIN 
Sanps.—It is proposed to establish by subscription an 
asylum for shipwrecked crews and vessels near these cele- 
brated sands, by constructing a breakwater of 2000 feet, 
70 feet high, with a tower of 100 feet, a lighthouse and 
asylum. 


Frencn Wines.—The wines manufactured in France 
amount to 920,000,000 gallons, of which only 800,000 
gallons are imported into England. 


A Dovsrrun CHance.—When Dr. Franklin’s mother- 
in-law discovered that the young man had a hankering for 
her daughter, that good lady said she did not know so well 
about giving her daughter to a printer ; there were already 
two printing offices in the United States, and she was not 
certain the country would support them. 


Russtan Marrimonran Contracts.—Marriages, in 
the Russian sense of the term, are consummated at an 
early age, and are arranged by the steward of the estate on 
which the parties live, without consulting them at all—the 
lord’s approval alone being necessary. Mr. Oliphant, who 
has recently visited the country, states that the captain of 
one of the vessels in which he voyaged down the Volga 
had taken his wife on a lease of five years, the rent for that 
term amounting to fifty roubles, with the privilege of re- 
newal at the expiration of it. The price of a family, 
which, like American slaves, often change hands in Rus- 
sia, ranges from 251. to 40I. 


Water Metons.—In Russia, water melons constitute 
the staple article of consumption among the country- 
people. In crossing the steppes, incredible quantities of 
them may be seen, piled in heaps. A whole one is quite 
sufficient to constitute a sumptuous breakfast ; while a pea- 
sant’s dinner seldom consists of anything else, 





A VENERABLE Pzar Trex.—We learn from the “New 
York Literary World,” of September, 1853, that a pear-tree, 
which was planted by Governor Stuyvesant, 206 years ago, 
on the spot which has since become the corner of Thirteenth 
street and Third avenue, is still flourishing and fruitful, 
“The present owner, Mr. W. H. Stone, has presented one 
of our contemporaries with a pear, which was plucked from 
this venerable tree this morning.” 


Tux Suppty or Coat.—The Great Northern Company 
have, it is said, offered lord Fitzwilliam 60,0007. a year 
for his coal mines, on a lease for fifty years. A consider. 
able portion of the coals supplied to the Great Northern 
come from the pits of his lordship.— Yorkshire Gazette, 


Dratnine By a SypHon.—One of the recent novelties 
in agriculture is the draining of a lake and marsh of about 
30 acres, by means of a syphon, recently accomplished by 
the earl of Stair, in Ireland. 

SUBTERRANEAN HaBITATIONS OF THE ARMENIANS.— 
The dwellings composing the villages of these pastoral 
people are mostly underground and resemble those de- 
scribed by Xenophon, thousands of years ago, when travers- 
ing Armenia. “Their houses,” says he, “were under- 
ground; the mouth resembling that of a well, but spacious 
below : there was an entrance dug for the cattle, but the 
inhabitants descended by ladders. In these houses were 
goats, sheep, cows, and fowls, with their young.” These 
low hovels, mere holes in the hill-side, and the common 
refuge of man, poultry, and cattle, cannot be seen from any 
distance, and they are purposely built away from the road 
to escape the unwelcome visits of travelling government 
officers and marching troops. It is not uncommon for a 
traveller to receive the first intimation of his approach to 
a village by finding his horse’s fore feet down a chimney, 
and himself taking his place unexpectedly in the family 
circle through the roof. 


GuEst-Hovuses 1n Turkry.—Almost every village in 
Turkey, not on a high road, and not provided with a 
caravanserai or khan, contains a house reserved exclusively 
for the entertainment of guests, in which travellers are not 
only lodged, but fed, gratuitously. It is maintained by the 
joint contribution of the villagers, or sometimes by the cha- 
ritable bequests of individuals, and is under the care either 
of the’ chief of the village, or of a person expressly named 
for the purpose, and called the Oda-Bashi, the chief of the 
guest-room. Since the introduction of the ¢anzimat (re- 
formed system), this custom is rapidly falling into disuse 
in most parts of Turkey frequented by European travellers, 


Tus Camzts or Nimrop.—In one of the deep gullies 
opening from the mountain to the edge of a lake near 
Bitlis, we are told by Mr. Layard, are a number of isolated 
masses of sandstone, worn into fantastic shapes by the 
winter torrents, which sweep down from the hills. The 
people of the country call them “the Camels of Nimrod.” 
Tradition says that the rebellious patriarch endeavoured to 
build an inaccessible castle, strong enough to defy both God 
and man. The Almighty, to punish his arrogance, turned 
the workmen as they were working into stone. The rocks 
on the border of the lake are the camels, who with their 
burdens were petrified into a perpetual memorial of the 
divine vengeance. ‘The unfinished walls of the castle are 
still to be seen on the top of the mountain; and the sur- 
rounding country, the seat of a primeval race, abounds in 
similar traditions. 


Tue Aras Carer anp' nis Horss.—The following 
anecdote, so strikingly illustrative of the strength of the 
hospitable feelings among the Arabs of Mesopotamia, is 
related of Hatem, one of the earlier sheikhs of the Tai 
tribe. He was the owner of a matchless mare, whose fame 
had even reached the Greek emperor, Ambassadors were 
sent from Constantinople to ask the animal of the chief, 
and to offer any amount of gold in return. When they 


-announced, after dining, the object of their embassy, it 


was found that, the tribe suffering from a grievous famine, 
and having nothing to offer to their guests, the gene- 
_ Hatem had slain his own priceless mare to entertain 
them. 


























